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A Plea for the Uncommon Woman’ 
By RICHARD GLENN GETTELL 


President, Mount Holyoke College, S. Hadley, Mass. 


Mosr EDUCATORS today, along with the non- 
professionals who are concerned with American 
education, seem to be occupying themselves with 
the problems of “the bulge.” They are deeply 
worried about the threatened doubling or more, 
within a decade, of the number of young men 
and women seeking a college education. The at- 
tendant problems of providing physical facilities, 
finances, and, above all, qualified faculties to 
meet the increased demand offer a frightening 
prospect. 

I have no wish to minimize the urgency and 
the magnitude of the problems created by the 
expected increase in the college population. The 
difficulties are real and are acute. But too often, 
I fear, they are viewed as quantitative problems: 
in terms of so many dollars, so many buildings, 
so many students, so many teachers. 

Implicitly this approach sets the goal of an 
educational system capable of cranking out so 
many A.B. degrees per year but pays scant atten- 
tion to what the A.B. represents. In this context, 
a college degree is counted more as a credential 
for a job than as the symbol of an able and 
awakened mind. The two can coincide, and 
frequently do. All too often, unfortunately, 
they do not. 

A bachelor’s degree, per se, is no guarantee 
of an awakened mind. Neither is an awakened 
mind, of itself, a vocational skill. It is the under- 
pinning of many skills, since it enables a person 
to learn for himself and excites his curiosity to 
make him want to do so. But it is a skill only 
in the highest, and not necessarily in the im- 
mediately practical, sense; its practitioners un- 
derstand the art of thinking and have developed 
the capacity to learn. 

The fact that in past generations college- 
trained persons enjoyed greater than average 
economic success and prestige is not so much 
because their colleges trained them in their jobs, 
as it is because the college training they received 
gave them an intellectual head-start for any and 
every occupation. It taught them to learn for 
themselves and encouraged them to enjoy doing 
so. It stimulated their intellectual curiosity and 
obliged them to examine their prejudices. An 
educational production line in the future, voca- 
tionally oriented, offers no such guarantee of 
success. If we fail to distinguish the uncommon 
from the common, fail to provide superior teach- 
ers for the superior students, fail to reserve the 
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best education for the best qualified and most 
promising young men and young women, our 
failures will spell the descent of college educa- 
tion to the level of mediocrity. 

I mention this point, first, because our obses- 
sion with quantitative problems may obscure 
our appreciation of certain equally or socially 
important qualitative problems; and, second, be- 
cause the identification of college training with 
vocational success is derived from the masculine 
world and should not cause confusion in the 
feminine world. And because, in this age of the 
common man, I should like to present a plea 
for the uncommon woman. 

It is often observed that man’s life is divided 
into two phases: first, early years of training and 
schooling, then an adult lifetime in gainful oc- 
cupation. Much of our educational thinking is 
attuned to this notion, with the schooling relat- 
ed to the later vocation. In an earlier day, 
woman’s life also was considered two-phased: 
first, a growing-up period requiring some train- 
ing, generally in the home, then an adult life- 
time of home-making, devoted and subservient 
to the husband and the family. 

This concept of the role of women is vastly 
outdated—particularly so for the uncommon 
woman. Mount Holyoke, and its sisters among 
the great women’s colleges, have long since 
proved the point. Like the 19th Amendment 
they stand as monuments to the long struggle 
towards the emancipation of women. 

Their distinction has been earned—hard 
earned and well earned by their demonstration, 
over little more than a century, of what is now 
accepted as fact: that intelligence has no gender, 
that women can perform as well as men in in- 
tellectual pursuits. Now it is generally taken for 
granted that the capacity of a student is uncon- 
nected with the biological difference of sex, that 
women can benefit from and have the right to 
higher education as much as men. Thanks pri- 
marily to the pioneering women’s colleges, that 
battle is won. 

Another principle has been __ established, 
though it cannot be said yet that it is as fully 
accepted in practice: the right of women to car- 
eers outside, or inside, of marriage. Their ability 
to conduct them with distinction has been dem- 
onstrated. It is mostly women who are college 
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graduates, preponderantly graduates of women’s 
colleges, who have led the way to the recognition 
of women in professions and in public life. Most 
must still do battle uphill against lingering prej- 
udice and masculine assumptions of superiority, 
but notable successes have been recorded and 
acknowledged. The able and determined woman 
—the uncommon woman—can win out. 

{t is no longer clear that the mission of the 
women’s colleges is solely to fight the battle of 
the sexes nor merely to imitate the men’s col- 
leges. The battle must not be ended lest hard 
won ground be forfeited, but changing cus- 
toms and social values raise the question as to 
whether the two-phased masculine pattern is in 
all respects appropriate as a guide to the best 
in women’s education. The practices of going 
steady, of early marriage, and of larger families 
have led to an increased partnership among 
young men and women, a more equal sharing 
of family duties, and more equal contributions 
to the family earnings. 

Some say that woman's life is three-phased 
today: first, training and schooling; second, 
family and home-making; then third, since the 
children grow up and leave the family hearth 
while the mother is still at a relatively early age, 
the search for a vocation or avocation. I think 
it is more complicated than that, especially for 
the able and educated woman. A study of the 
biographical roster of Mount Holyoke graduates 
provides impressive evidence of the variations 
in the pattern of their lives and, for many, 
despite great odds, the versatility and the use- 
fulness of their mature years. 

In most cases, except for the unmarried, in- 
dependent woman careerist whose life follows 
the masculine two-phased pattern, there is a 
middle phase between schooling and work, or 
between stages in a career, a score of years oc- 
cupied primarily by home-making. No one will 
deny that this is a wonderful time—vital to the 
individual, to the family, and to society. The 
fact temains that it can be followed by the 
third phase. 

For those of us who are primarily occupied 
with phase one, this presents a major problem, 
as yet unanswered in the best blueprints of 
women's education. For the uncommon women, 
- the women of high intelligence and ability, who 
constitute a great national reservoir of talent, 
we need to provide the training and help de- 
velop the motivation so that society can benefit 
from their talent more fully. 

There are many approaches to this end, some 
of which are being tentatively tried already. I 
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hope that colleges such as Mount Holyoke will 
lead the way in exploring them all more actively. 

The primary approach, in my estimation, is 
a comprehensive liberal arts education of the 
highest quality, consciously focused on develop- 
ing the intelligent young woman’s ability to 
learn for herself so that whatever she chooses to 
do, and whenever she wishes to do it, she will 
have the inner resources, the curiosity, and the 
mental ability to face and master new challenges. 
This might cause us to pay a little less attention 
to the factual substance of college courses, to 
require fewer ephemeral feats of memory in ex- 
aminations, and to stress instead the practice of 
thoughtful discussion, independent work, and 
interdepartmental synthesis. Perhaps we need 
less emphasis on the departmental major as a 
stepping stone to graduate work, and more on 
fostering the process of learning and developing 
the art of thinking. What we need, above all, 
is an intellectual experience in college that will 
carry through all the years and provide the 
foundation for a life of continuing growth and 
enrichment. College work never should be con- 
ceived nor presented to the student as a terminal 
experience, nor as an escape or retreat from the 
larger world beyond the campus. Nor should it 
be assumed for all women, as it can be for men, 
that college training is the preliminary step to- 
wards an uninterrupted career. 

An equally important approach, therefore, 
though it is less often in our minds, is to face 
squarely the fact of the middle phase in the life 
of most of our women graduates. We must devise 
means to help them keep intellectually alive 
during the child-bearing and child-raising period 
when most of their time is consumed with home- 
making. Let me not be misunderstood. I am not 
deprecating the tremendous importance of home- 
making, nor suggesting it is without intellectual 
challenge. A famous predecessor stated the es- 
sential fact: “When you educate a man, you 
educate an individual; when you educate a 
woman, you educate a family.” But the problem 
remains to keep alive the adult interests of the 
young wife, during the years when she is all but 
submerged with home responsibilities, and to re- 
member that at some future time she may wish 
to enter upon or resume a life beyond her im- 
mediate family interests. 

This suggests that women’s colleges might do 
well to press further their efforts at designing 
refresher material for their graduates. Perhaps 
it would be helpful to prepare and distribute 
periodic bibliographies of current reading in 
their former students’ fields of concentration or 
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to call their attention to recent general cultural 
advances. Perhaps more can be done with the 
intellectual fare presented at alumnae meetings 
and in alumnae publications. Perhaps more in- 
tensive summer institutes or other up-to-date 
courses could be offered alumnae. And these, I 
submit, should not be elementary and dilettante- 
ish as are some ventures in adult education, but 
should be at a high level, suitable for the in- 
tellectual quality of the best graduates. 

Finally, the women’s colleges can do even 
more than they have in acquainting the world 
with the potential contribution of their grad- 
uates. No nation can be overstocked with in- 
telligent women yet intelligent women are still 
grievously under-utilized. 

Uncommon women have broken the ice by 
entering many occupations formerly reserved to 
men. As a recent discussion at Arden House 
pointed out, they still operate at too much of a 
disadvantage. Employers could enhance the 
quality of their staffs immeasurably if they were 
more flexible in their practices. More widespread 
use of part-time workers, the granting of mater- 


nity leaves, greater willingness to hire and re- 
train mature women, fuller recognition of the 
ultimate utility of the delayed or interrupted 
careerist—all these are necessary if we are ever 
to tap the great reservoir of feminine talent. In 
the process, as we used the ablest women, we 
would raise the level of performance in all occu- 
pations. 

Another area where society can, and does in 
part, use the well-educated woman to good effect 
is in avocational and unpaid work. More can be 
done here, and greater dignity and acclaim 
should be attached to it. The role of women in 
church and school, in community organizations, 
in politics, in social agencies, in international 
affairs, in art, and in other cultural pursuits 
cannot be overestimated. For not all of life must 
be gainful in the financial, material sense. In 
the world of the future, where greater leisure is 
predicted, we have the option of frustration, 
boredom, and meaningless time-killing for many 
able women, or a richer, fuller, more cultured 
life for themselves, their families, and for all of 
society. 


The Current Challenge of Soviet Education 


By KENNETH HOLLAND 


Institute of International Education 


I vistrep the Soviet Union in Oct., 1957, to ex- 
plore the possibilities for Soviet-American ex- 
change programs. While I was there, I also had 
an opportunity to see something of the educa- 
tional system that trained the scientists and 
technicians behind the Soviet achievements in 
rockets, missiles, and atomic energy. 

The launching of Sputniks and the announce- 
ment of long-range guided missiles are, of 
course, a challenge to the free world in a mili- 
tary sense. But they are of at least equal sig- 
nificance to us in their meaning for scientific, 
political, and even cultural competition in the 
years ahead. I have no doubt that we will match 
or even surpass the Soviets in building satellites 
and missiles. The important lesson which we 
must learn from recent events is that the United 
States is faced with competition from the 
U.S.S.R. in every sphere, from people and a 
government ready and able to expend every 
resource in educational and scientific growth. 
The Soviet Union is not only stressing scientific 
development, but is also emphasizing the fields 
of dance, music, athletics, and general education. 

On the basis of my visit to the Soviet Union, 
I am led to believe that Soviet achievement can 
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be explained by the following factors. 

First, a study of Russian history indicates that 
that country has always produced able men, not 
only in the field of science, but in art, music, 
and literature. We, unfortunately, had assumed 
that, under the Communist system, talent was 
stifled by the monolithic state. However, the 
native intelligence and drive of the people of 
the U.S.S.R. evidently have not been suppressed 
by their political system. The dicta of Lenin 
and other Communist leaders emphasized the 
importance not only of the peasants and work- 
ers, but of the intelligentsia, and the Party has 
given to the people abundant opportunities to 
develop intellectually within prescribed limits. 

The second basic reason for the advance of 
the Soviets is the consuming desire of the So- 
viet young people and their parents for educa- 
tion. Before the Revolution, the vast majority of 
the Russian people had little if any opportunity 
for basic education, let alone higher education. 
The situation today is reversed. In the theses of 
the Communist Party, prepared to guide all 
communists in the celebration of the 40th anni- 
versary of the October Revolution, this is clearly 
demonstrated. In the midst of repeated vitupera- 
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tive attacks on the West, and particularly the 
United States, the following appears: 

At present, more than fifty million people are 
engaged in various types of study. Over four million 
students, as against 182,000 in 1913, are enrolled in 
higher and secondary professional schools. . . . In 
1957 alone, the country graduated more than 
770,000 specialists with a higher and secondary pro- 
fessional education. Graduation of specialists with a 
higher education has increased 21 times compared 
with the pre-Revolutionary period. . The big 
army of trained scientists and engineers helps to 
solve the most complex problems in science and 
technology at a quicker rate than in the richest cap- 
italist countries. 

This claim, published in Sept., 1957, a month 
before the release of Sputnik I, might possibly 
be discounted as propaganda. But anyone who 
visits the Soviet Union cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the desire of the people for educa- 
tion. One sees bookstalls and bookstores on the 
streets of all the major cities, and they are 
crowded with people. Libraries are crowded and 
are open for long hours. In the absence of comic 
books and funny papers and cowboy films on 
television, the children and their parents are 
reading books on physics, chemistry, and en- 
gineering. 

This thirst for education is easily understood. 
The intellectuals in the Soviet Union—the teach- 
er, the professor, the scientist, the artist—are the 
privileged class, with higher salaries, better liv- 
ing accommodations, more consumer goods, and 
greater freedom than any group in the country. 
The “egghead” ig the object of respect, not of 
derision. In the United States, the salaries of 
teachers and professors usually compare unfa- 
vorably with those of the manual laborer. The 
status and materia] advantages awarded to the 
scholar in the Soviet Union stimulate the student 
to serious educational endeavor. 

A third reason for Soviet progress is the care- 
fully defined and limited objectives of the edu- 
cational system, from the pre-school institution 
through the university. This concentration is 
reflected in the singleness of purpose of the 
students. There is little concern with the de- 
velopment of the “whole child.” The compel- 
ling drive is to turn out the engineer, the 
phy. ‘cist, the scientist, the doctor, the artist. 
Tl: tact that the individual is narrowly trained 
in »mie particular field does not seem to bother 
eithir the educational officials or the student 
hintelf. 

‘he curriculum of the 10-year elementary- 
seoiadary school, for example, is centered on 
scit}ice. Forty-two per cent of all the classroom 
hoits—which, incidentally, as in some European 
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countries, call for attendance six days a week, 
10 months a year—are devoted to science. Every 
one of the millions of students who has com- 
pleted the regular 10-year program has had 10 
years of mathematics, five years of physics, four 
years of chemistry, plus eight additional years 
of biology, zoology, botany, and general science. 

The quality of instruction which I saw seemed 
to be very high. I sat in a class in seventh-grade 
mathematics where they were studying geometry. 
The geometry being taught in this class was at 
least equivalent to that which my son in the 
Bronxville High School studied last year in the 
10th grade. 

In Leningrad I visited a class in physics in a 
10-year school. The professor showed me a dozen 
notebooks of his students, all of which were 
graded five, or perfect. These were beautifully 
written and described the lives of scientists, 
mostly Russian. They were carefully illustrated, 
either by hand or with cutouts from other ma- 
terial. I commented on how well they were 
written and how neat they were, and the teach- 
er’s reply was, “If the teacher insists on perfect 
work, the students will produce it.” 

The fourth characteristic of the Soviet edu- 
cational system is the narrowness of the curric- 
ulum. So far as I could determine, there was 
very little recreational or extracurricular activity 
in the school program. The only obvious excep- 
tion is some physical education. In the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools which I visited, there 
was usually a simply equipped gymnasium on 
the top floor where the students spent two or 
three hours a week. I saw groups of young 
people playing basketball, learning to high- 
jump, marching, and doing setting-up exercises, 
but I saw no evidence of student government, 
debating, dramatics, music, journalism, or art. 
For that matter, there is little of the social 
studies except history, and this is largely the 
history of the Communist Party. 

Recreational activities in the Soviet Union 
seem to be provided through Pioneer Youth 
Centers. Each school has a room which is dom- 
inated by a portrait of Lenin, many Red flags, 
and sometimes drums and bugles. These rooms, 
as well as a number of separate elaborate Pioneer 
Youth Palaces, are run by the Communist Party 
and provide cultural and social activities and 
political indoctrination for young potential 
Communist Party members when they are not 
in class. 

A fifth significant development in Soviet edu- 
cation is a clear recognition of the international 
interests of the Soviet Union. Every student 
begins the study of one foreign language in the 
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fifth year, continuing through the 10th. If his 
native tongue is not Russian, he begins Russian 
in the third grade. I was told that about one- 
third of all the fifth-year students begin the 
study of English; one-third, French; and one- 
third, German. Some 65% of the students in 
institutions of higher learning study English. It 
is estimated that at present 7,000,000 Soviet stu- 
dents of all ages are studying English. At most, 
possibly 7,000 American students are trying to 
learn Russian. 

Here again, I was impressed with the quality 
of the instruction in English in the fifth grade. 
In the school which I visited in Moscow, the 
students in the fifth-grade classroom already had 
started to speak and read English. The accents 
were Russian, of course, but the concentration 
was Most impressive. 

I would mention several additional observa- 
tions. The school buildings are simple, efficient, 
almost standardized, except for the great building 
of the University of Moscow, which obviously ts 
a show place for the people of the U.S.S.R. and 
for foreigners. There is no chrome and aluminum 
or glass-walled corridors. The teachers seem com- 
petent and proud of their work, if not particular- 
ly imaginative. The curriculum is standardized by 
the Ministry of Education, so that all students 
at a given level are pursuing the same subject 
in much the same way. The students, in addi- 
tion to their seriousness of purpose, are attrac- 
tive, alert, and healthy. The care they take of 
the buildings and educational materials is un- 


usual. I saw none of the defacing of school 
property, which is so common in this country. 

These are some of the factors which face us 
in analyzing our competitive position with the 
Soviet Union. 

As an American citizen, as a parent, as a 
school board member in a privileged community, 
and as an educator, I was deeply troubled by 
what I saw in the Soviet Union. I do not pre- 
tend to have the wisdom to draw a blueprint 
for the strengthening of American education. 

Our assessment of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of our own educational system demands 
the best thought of all of us. Citizens cannot 
throw the responsibility on teachers and admin- 
istrators of educational institutions. Citizens can- 
not expect that state or Federal officials alone 
will solve the problem. 

We must find means of informing all the 
people of the challenges which face us in Soviet 
educational development and then move forward 
to decide what we must do with our school sys- 
tems. I, for one, do not believe that we can or 
should give up our concern for the whole child. 
Greater emphasis must be placed on mathemat- 
ics and the sciences, but I believe that we must 
continue to build better programs in the social 
sciences, the humanities, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities which contribute to the role of an in- 
dividual in a free society. At the same time we 
must find ways to build in all the people a true 
respect for education and educational achieve- 
ment. 


Evaluating Pupils in Terms of Improvement 
By JOHN E. CASEY 


Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney 


Tax AUTHOR of this article teaches courses in 
educational psychology and guidance. In the 
course of class discussions, on several occasions, 
experienced teachers have volunteered the in- 
formation that they base their grading of students 
on improvement rather than upon absolute 
achievement. Their statements usually have been 
met with approval on the part of the other mem- 
bers of the class. 

The instructor has attempted to draw the 
contributor out and to have him explain exactly 
how he does grade on the basis of improvement. 
Invariably improvement is measured by the dif- 
ference in scores between tests given at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the instructional 
period. The test is in some cases “teacher made” 
and in other cases is a standardized test. There 
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are many difficulties and hazards involved in 
such a procedure. One would expect these 
hazards to be known only to someone who has 
had rather extensive training in educational and 
psychological measurements. 

Some teachers have used standardized tests to 
measure improvement. Some used the same test 
at the beginning and at the end of the grading 
period, and others have used two tests that meas- 
ure the same function; one test is given at the 
beginning and the other test is given at the end 
of the grading period. If standardized tests are 
employed, care should be taken that the tests 
meet all or nearly all of the objectives which the 
teacher has set for the class. If the standardized 
tests do not meet all of the objectives set by the 
teachers, then it would be necessary to supple- 
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ment the standardized tests with other evaluative 
devit:s. On the other hand, if some of the items 
in the standardized test are based upon experience 
not | »vered by the objectives of the course, then 
the (-st scores both at the beginning and at the 
end of the course will not measure how well the 
stud¢nt has met the objectives of the course. 

Atother consideration is the homogeneity of 
the |'est. This concept of the test homogeneity 
was} introduced by Loevinger.t The concept of 
hort ogeneity in relation to the evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement as yet has received little con- 
sid¢} ation. Simply put, a test of high homogeneity 
meé{.ures, to a large extent, only one ability. Now 
it i an Open question as to whether many of the 
tests used by teachers (both “teacher made’”’ tests 
anc! standardized tests) have a high degree of 
hoifogeneity. Items of one level of difficulty may 
ten: to measure a different ability from items of 
am) her level of difficulty. For example, the less 
dif} cult items on a social studies test may sample 
knpwledge of facts, while the more difficult 
ite+is may sample the ability to interpret these 
fa¢ts. As a result, then, the difference between 
thi} test given before the grading period and 
the test given after the grading period may re- 
flest, to some extent, the difference between 
tw/, of the student's abilities rather than actual 
in$>rovement in the extent to which the student 
hz} succeeded in improving in one single ability. 

{nother important consideration is the reli- 
ali.lity of the improvement. In the past it had 
be: :n assumed that the reliability of an improve- 
m¥* nt score was based upon the reliability of the 
ust or the reliabilities of two tests measuring the 
same function. Tilton? has shown that the reli- 
ability of improvement is dependent upon the 
actual reliability of the gain in score from one 
testing to the next. Therefore, this makes the 
task of measuring improvement much more diffi- 
cult, since it is the reliability of the gain rather 
than the reliability of the test itself which must 
be considered. Further, while the reliability of 
each standardized test is usually supplied by the 
publisher it is necessary for each teacher to com- 
pute the reliability of the gain himself. 

If the reliability of the gain score is low, then 
there would be a strong tendency for those at 
the bottom of the distribution of the test given 
at the beginning of the grading period to show 
an especially large improvement on the test 
given at the end of the grading period; and, con- 
versely, there would be a strong tendency for 
those at the top of the distribution of the test 
given at the beginning of the grading period to 
show an especially small improvement on the 
test given at the end of the grading period. 
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Another problem in grading in terms of im- 
provement is the problem of giving “equal help” 
to all members of the class. If, in the learning 
situation, an attempt is made to reduce the defi- 
ciencies of the members of the class who do not 
have a sufficient background for the study of the 
subject, then the first part of the learning situa- 
tion will be repetitious for those who already 
have acquired a readiness. They will not be 
offered the opportunity to show what they can 
learn in a given time, since, at least in the be- 
ginning, they are being instructed in what they 
already know. On the other hand, if a “readi- 
ness” for the subject is presupposed by the in- 
structor, then those with a poor background of 
experience for learning the subject are handi- 
capped. While, no doubt, almost every teacher 
attempts to “individualize instruction,” the ex- 
tent to which this ideal is actualized is, at the 
present, a moot question. Probably the pupils 
on the extremes of the distribution of the test 
given at the beginning of the grading period do 
not receive as much instruction at a level com- 
mensurate with their level of achievement as do 
those students who are nearer the middle of the 
distribution on the test given at the beginning 
of the grading period. 

Another consideration in the evaluation of 
pupils in terms of improvement is their motiva- 
tion at different stages in the development of a 
skill. For example, a child whose handwriting is 
so illegible that he cannot easily communicate 
with others by means of writing usually will be 
greatly motivated to improve the legibility of his 
handwriting. On the other hand, a child who 
has handwriting adequate in legibility for al- 
most all of the demands which are placed upon 
him or which he anticipates will be placed upon 
him probably would not be highly motivated to 
improve in that skill. It probably is not entirely 
reasonable to expect a child to develop a skill 
beyond the demands which will be placed upon 
him in later life. There is sometimes a tendency 
to overestimate the minimum level of skill that 
is necessary to function adequately in society. 
Koos* found that the majority of adults in his 
sample considered a fourth-grade quality of 
handwriting adequate for general purposes. Per- 
haps it would be inefficient, considering the 
total development of a child, to expect him to 
have an equal rate of development in all of his 





+ J. Loevinger, “A Systematic Approach to the Con- 
struction and Evaluation of Tests of Ability,” Psychologi- 
cal Monographs, Vol. 61, No. 4 (whole no. 285), 1947. 

2 J. W. Tilton, Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, 9: 291-296, 1949. 

* L. V. Koos, Elementary School Journal, 18: 423-446, 
Feb., 1918. 
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skills, both those in which he has exceeded the 
social norm and those in which he has not ex- 
ceeded the social norm. 

In this short paper, not all of the difficulties 
involved in the evaluation of pupils in terms of 
improvement rather than in terms of absolute 
achievement have been mentioned. It is not the 
purpose here to furnish a few “rules of thumb” 
for evaluating students in terms of their im- 
provement. The problem is much too complex 
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for such an approach. It is conceivable that, 
under certain conditions, a fairly reliable meas- 
ure of improvement can be made which can be 
employed in making a fair evaluation of a 
class of pupils. However, particularly for im- 
provement within a short period of time, the 
grading of pupils by their improvement in test 
scores from the beginning to the end of the grad- 
ing period presents many difficulties for the 
teacher. 





By MARK VAN DOREN 
Columbia University 


To MEASURE A SCHOOL by its teachers is not to 
measure it by the only item that matters. Doubt- 
less the item that matters most is the subjects 
that are taught—the things the students will be 
asked to learn. But the student meets the sub- 
ject in the teacher, and the teacher for that 
simple reason never ceases to be crucial in the 
drama of learning. Just as the content of a mind 
cannot be known until a voice delivers it, so it 
may be said that a subject does not exist until 
the student hears it in the words of his teacher. 
And if these are good words, the subject, too, 
seems good. It seems better yet when style dis- 
tinguishes the words. The proof of any state- 
ment is finally in its style, by which I mean its 
precision, its beauty, and its personal force. 
Teachers, then, are the voices of the university; 
and its best teachers may be thought of as those 
who deliver its content, its meaning, and its 
truth in such a way that they themselves be- 
come its style. 

I had many good teachers fat the University 
of Illinois], and I could name them all, but it 
is better for my purpose that I should name just 
one. He was Stuart P. Sherman (1881-1926), pro- 
fessor of English. The fact that Stuart Sherman 
has been much praised does not discourage me 
from praising him again; nor is the fact that 
he helped in large measure to create the reputa- 
tion of the university anything but highly rel- 
evant to what I have been saying about the 
teacher in his ultimate capacity as artist, as de- 
liverer, as master of the style which content 
seeks. I can testify, as many have done before 
me, that Sherman was the finest teacher I ever 
had anywhere. But I should like to go on from 
there and say, to the extent that I can, why this 
was so. All of my reasons, I suspect, will be one 
reason in the end: the man was the subject, the 
subject was the man. Whatever he taught— 
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Shakespeare, Matthew Arnold, Emerson, Car- 
lyle—seemed to be of the deepest personal interest 
to him, an interest so natural in its depth, so 
convincing in its force, that I could think it 
only a sort of accident that he was teaching me 
what he knew. He knew it anyway. It was his 
pleasure to do so; indeed it was his very life, 
which I had the good luck to be living with 
him. The whole nature of the man stated itself 
in every sentence he spoke; he could not have 
concealed himself had he tried, and he was not 
trying. Not that it was himself he labored to 
deliver; it was of course his subject; but some- 
how his subject always arrived by way of him; 
the truth of it had to be the truth for this man 
who stood before us and showed in his face as 
well as by his words what it is like to be spoken 
through—the original meaning, some will have 
it, of that great word person: “sounded 
through.” Sherman’s face, always sympathetic 
with what he was saying, so that it seemed an 
actor's face though he himself was never in any 
obvious sense of the term histrionic, showed us 
sometimes that it was fun to be a medium, and 
sometimes that it was terrible. His humor was 
not left at home, and neither on other days was 
his tragic sense; but | mean more than that. I 
mean that we could see ideas being born in the 
person who spoke; he thought, in other words, 
while he talked—a rare spectacle, for it is easier 
to talk than to think, and it is hardest of all to 
do both simultaneously. The few teachers who 
do it are never forgotten. 

Irving Dilliard, who in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch writes for one of the best editorial pages 





* From an address, Jan. 26, 1958, at the convocation 
for midyear graduates of the University of Illinois and 
opening of observance of 50th anniversary of the Grad- 
uate College. 
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that can now be read, told me that he came to 
the university in 1923 because Sherman was 
here; he had heard about him from his high- 
school teachers and was determined not to miss 
so remarkable a man. Informed upon his arrival 
that Sherman taught no courses for freshmen, 
he sought him out in his office and begged per- 
mission at least to sit and listen. This was ir- 
regular, but he persisted until he got the per- 
mission; the result was that he heard every word 
Sherman spoke as a teacher in this last year he 
was to be at Illinois. And Irving Dilliard says 
he remembers those words because he remembers 
the way Sherman looked when he said them. 
The man was the subject, the subject was the 
man. 

To be this sort of teacher is to be conscientious 
in the way great artists are conscientious: they 
do their best all the time, and they understand 
what they do; they feel their way through un- 
certainty to certainty. But Sherman was con- 
scientious on another occasion that I remember, 
an occasion that had nothing to do with public 
speech. The master’s essay I had written for 
him at the end of my fifth year at the university 
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Tue OUTSTAND' \G development of the 13th an- 
nual conference of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum: Development, held at 
Seattle, Wash., March 2-6, 1958, was the initia- 
tion of an action program that ASCD might 
participate more vigorously in the current Great 
Debate on education. The ASCD has a large and 
representative board of directors of slightly over 
100 supervisors, curriculum directors, and pro- 
fessors of education. On March 1, the eve of the 
convention, the board of directors and the exe- 
cutive committee decided to reorient the con- 
ference from discussion procedures without rec- 
ommendations over to discussions eventuating 
in statements of the beliefs of conference partici- 
pants concerning what good schools should do. 
In the business meeting of the conference, 
March 6, a committee, which had gathered re- 
ports from every discussion group and the active 
commissions of the association, presented a work- 
ing copy of a preliminary draft of beliefs. The 
draft was made up of 41 statements, some deal- 
ing with the curriculum and others with ways of 
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was in his hands, and I waited to hear what he 
thought of it. He let me know, by appointment, 
one day in his office. He went over it with me, 
almost word by word, while I sat in shame, lis- 
tening to him say that here or there—and his 
finger was always on the place—I had not known 
what I was talking about; I had not understood 
the terms I used; I exaggerated; I pretended; I 
showed off. Only then did he astonish me by 
remarking that the thesis might be good enough 
to publish—after, of course, I had cleaned it up. 
Publication did occur; but what I shall never 
forget is the lesson in writing I was given that 
day. It was given by a busy man who had im- 
mense concerns, and who could have let those 
concerns excuse him from attention to such de- 
tails as a shallow phrase in one of his student's 
papers. Nothing, however, seemed more impor- 
tant to him at the moment than that I should 
understand my own mind and express it as cap- 
ably as I could. And to Sherman, I think, noth- 
ing was more important than this. The great 
artist will not despise detail. He is doing at any 
time what needs to be done, and doing it so 
that it will stay done. 





REPORTS 


| Aims and Issues of American Education 


achieving curriculum changes. Typical state- 
ments include: 

The American school system is the most significant 
experiment in democracy in the history of the world 
because it is dedicated to the high purpose of helping 
each and every boy and girl develop into the best 
that he is capable of becoming. 

All children should have an equal opportunity to 
an education, at least through the secondary schools. 
This necessitates a broad and varied curriculum. 

Learning is a “growing-out” rather than a “pour- 
ing-in” process; the learner must become active in 
problem solving and be helped to relate, revise, and 
extend his understandings. 

Good schools involve staff members as active par- 
ticipants in and intelligent consumers of educational 
research by examining research techniques, interpret- 
ing statistics and data, conducting action research, 
drawing conclusions, and implementing curriculum 
change on the basis of such study. 

The pre-service education of teachers should in- 
clude a broad, well conceived, and planned program 
of general education; a continuing sequence of pro- 
fessional courses; one or more fields of specialization 
in subject matter for secondary teachers; and a se- 
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quence of professionalized subject matter for ele- 
mentary teachers. 

Teacher education is the responsibility of all who 
contribute to the total general and professional edu- 
cation of students, but the administration of the pro- 
gram should be vested in the professional faculty. 
The program should be planned cooperatively with 
the other contributing faculties. 

For the ninth consecutive year, the John 
Dewey Society held an open meeting on the eve 
of the ASCD convention. About 350 ASCD lead- 
ers listened to Paul De Hart Hurd (Stanford), 
Fred T. Wilhelms (San Francisco State College), 
and Willard B. Spalding (Portland State Col- 
lege) on “Rockets, Satellites, and Missiles: Their 
Meaning for American Education.” 

Throughout the convention, the. many com- 
missions of the ASCD met, including Appraisal 
and Plans, Conference Planning, Good Teach- 
ing, Crowding in Our Schools, Education of 
Adolescents, Education for Economic Compe- 
tance, Human Relations in Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Instructional Mate- 
rials, Intergroup Education, International Un- 
derstanding, Publications, Research, Teacher 
Education, and the 1959, 1960, and 1961 Year- 
book Committees. 

In general sessions, Arthur W. Combs of the 
University of Florida spoke on “Seeing Is Be- 
having,” and C. C. Trillingham, superintendent 
of the Los Angeles County Schools, spoke on “A 
Superintendent Looks at Curriculum Improve- 


ment.” In the closing session, Howard Y. 
McClusky of the University of Michigan spoke 
on “The Constructive Use of Change in a 
Changing World.” 

The outstanding resolution among scveral res- 
olutions of thanks adopted by the convention 
recommended the City of Seattle as a meeting 
place to other organizations, since all members 
of the ASCD, regardless of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin, enjoyed equality of acceptance in 
the hotels, restaurants, stores, theatres, anu \) ans- 
portation and other facilities of the city. 

The association also went on record as “fa- 
voring a dynamic program by the Federal gov- 
ernment to improve schools through provision 
of funds for the general up-grading of all areas 
of the public school curriculum.” Another res- 
olution urged that ASCD “assume leadership in 
arranging a meeting of representatives of national 
professional and lay organizations primarily in- 
terested in curriculum improvement for the pur- 
pose of organizing a curriculum council.” In 
addition, the association requested the executive 
committee to set up a seminar of national lead- 
ers “to seek out some basis for mutual under- 
standing as to the meaning of our national goals 
and ideals for education.” 

WILLIAM VAN TIL 
School of Education 
New York University 


Southern Regional Conference of Governing 


Boards of Higher Institutions 


Tue Southern Regional Education Board, or- 
ganized under an interstate compact in 1949, rec- 
ognized the fact that university officials and fac- 
ulties could no longer carry alone the burden of 
educational planning. The SREB has served 
effectively to bring together university adminis- 
trators, faculty members, governors, legislators, 
and lay citizens to plan regionally and co-opera- 
tively for the needs of higher education. 

In 1957, the Southern Regional Education 
Board authorized its staff to hold a conference 
for members of major higher institutional gov- 
erning boards, both private and public, in the 
South. The board defined two purposes for this 
conference: to bring governing boards members 
more closely into the process of planning for 
higher education on a regional basis, and to de- 
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termine in what ways the board might be of ser- 
vice to southern governing boards. 

Gov. Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina, 
chairman of the Southern Regional Education 
Board, opened this conference on March 6, 
1958, at the University of Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education. Approximately 100 in- 
vited participants, members of governing boards, 
university presidents, legislators, and others, were 
present. The conference was sponsored by SREB 
and the Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institutions. Lloyd 
W. Chapin of the SREB staff served as confer- 
ence director. 

Gov. Hodges and other speakers stressed the 
fact that sometimes a state is too small a unit 
for educational planning and that sometimes the 
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nation is too large. They emphasized the need 
for regional planning for higher education. 

“We must spend in this region more money 
for education than we can afford,” Gov. Hodges 
said. “This may mean that our states, each ac- 
cording to its own problems, will need greater 
coordination of its state-supported colleges to 
see that precious tax money is not wasted in 
duplicaticn and inefficiency. In private and 
church-related colleges of the state, an equal but 
voluntary cooperation is desired. We in this 
good region of America can ill afford to throw 
away a single dollar.” 

Dr. James A. Perkins, vice-president, Carnegie 
Corporation, and a member of the Gaither Com- 
mittee, spoke on the subject of the university's 
role in national security. He stated that “one 
hundred years from now historians will doubtless 
observe that national security was the primary 
concern of our country during the last half of 
the Twentieth Century. They will also try to 
identify the institutions on which we placed 
our strongest reliance for assuring our survival. 
I firmly believe that our schools, colleges and 
universities will be selected as having played a 
central, if not the central, role. . . . Trusteeship 
in this enterprise is, therefore, no light or spare- 
time assignment. Those of you here have as- 
sumed the gravest of responsibilities because you 
are in a real sense the guardians of our future.” 

Dr. John T. Caldwell, president, University 
of Arkansas, praised the American system of 
lay governing boards and described the board's 
role as that of the “link between the university 
and society.” He said, “When we say that in 
America our institutions of higher learning are 
linked to society through our boards of trustees, 
this is good. This is good provided that this link- 
ing does not limit teachers and learners in the 
classrooms and laboratories, on the campus and 


in the debating halls to proving the prevailing 
orthodoxies of the society, to perpetuating its 
prejudices, and to conforming to society's me- 
diocrities.” 
Dr. Harold F. Clark, Columbia University 
economist, in predicting that the South will be- 
come the richest section of the country and, con- 
sequently, of the world, emphasized the fact 
that universities in the region can do much to 
speed up this economic development with the 
proper encouragement and support from their 
boards. Dr. Clark stated that “the colleges and 
universities do not have to carry the full load of 
education, training and research in our society 
today. If they try to carry all of it, they may not 
do any at all properly. There are really four 
great educational systems in the country. The 
regular system of schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, the system of education run by industry 
inside industry, the system of education run by 
groups of all kinds carrying on educational pro- 
grams in almost every field of human knowl- 
edge and the system of education by which 
people go on with their own education all their 
lives.” 
The conference agenda included symposia on 
the program of the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board and on the role of the governing 
board member in planning for the future of 
higher education in the South. 
Conference participants have recommended 
that the Southern Regional Education Board 
consider holding additional such conferences 
for governing boards members. Proceedings of 
the 1958 conference will be published by the 
SREB. 
ROBERT C, ANDERSON 
Director 

Southern Regional Education Board 

Atlanta, Ga. ; 


THE CHALLENGE TO ACHIEVE 


Over 1,000 parents and workers in the field of 
parent-child relations met at the Annual Con- 
ference of the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, New York City, March 24, to discuss the 
provocative topic, “The Challenge to Achieve: 
What Must We Ask of Our Children?” Speaking 
at the morning session under the chairmanship 
of A. D. Buchmueller, executive-director, Child 
Study Association, were Elisabeth R. Gellerd, 
M.D., New York Psychoanalytic Institute; Dale 
B. Harris, Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota; Fred Strodtbeck, Law School, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; and Harold Taylor, presi- 
dent, Sarah Lawrence College. At the afternoon 
session the speakers joined in a panel discussion 
under the chairmanship of Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, former director, Child Study Association, 
and moderated by Richard D. Heffner, Metro- 
politan Educational Television Association. 
Speakers at the luncheon were Diana Trilling, 
literary critic, and Eli Ginzberg, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

What is the price of achievement? How much 
pressure should be put on children to achieve? 
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Should we put pressure on them at all? Achieve- 
ment and its challenges involve the ends towards 
which motives should be directed, the moral sig- 
nificance of work, and the standards which one 
hopes to obtain, according to Dr. Harris. The 
speakers considered also the questions of the 
demands which are made on children today, the 
results ensuing from too much or too little pres- 
sure being placed on an individual, parent and 
parent-educator attitudes toward current meth- 
ods of education and training, as well as many 
other problems. 

The training method of 
practiced in past years has been misunderstood 
by parents and has led them to expect little or 
nothing from their children aside from adjust- 
ments to daily life. But adults should expect 
more than this from their children, for children 
are capable and desirous of achieving standards 
of excellence higher than those which are easily 
obtained. Dr. Harris pointed out that perhaps 
parents are being too careful to shield their 
children from adversity, for the young are amaz- 
ingly resilient and learn readily to accept an 
ordinary amount of troubles in their lives. We 


“permissiveness” 


must not become so committed to sound mental 
health, as Mrs. Trilling explained, that we de- 
valuate the training of our children’s minds. 
The speakers felt that parents do have a def- 
inite responsibility toward their children in re- 
spect to the problems of achievement and that 
many parents have not accepted this responsibil- 
ity. It was agreed that a child who is given no 
goals for which to strive fails to develop a sense 
of responsibility to himself or to society. The 
speakers agreed with Mrs. Trilling’s ideas that, 
by developing limits and structure in the emo- 
tional situation of a child, he is given the finest 
possible chance to develop as a free person. As 
Dr. Ginzberg mentioned, the freedom parents 
think they are giving their children today is 
only a “pseudo freedom,” there is in- 
stilled in children a “tremendous drive for con- 
formity” rather than a desire for individual ac- 
and intellectual 
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complishment. The emotional 
lives of children have become oversimplified, ac- 
cording to Dr. Taylor, and children have re- 
ceived no inspiration beyond the limits of every- 
day life. It is possible for parents to inspire 
children with a desire to achieve without inter- 
fering with normal personality development. 
One of the most important areas considered 
in examining this topic was the attitude of the 
parent and the child toward work. As Dr. 
Gellerd noted, “in order to continue as a com- 
munity of human beings we have to achieve.” 
It is important, however, that parents do not 
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teach their children that all forms of work are 
simply “doing one’s duty.” To achieve requires 
considerable effort, but a child must learn that, 
although there necessarily must be some drudg- 
ery and boredom in any form of work, there is 
and should be considerable pleasure in what one 
is doing. Here again, fundamental values must 
be stressed, for in striving to achieve an ultimate 
goal, the child can learn to accept as natural a 
certain amount of tedium. It was cautioned that 
undue over-competitiveness should not be en- 
couraged, and that parents must teach children 
to recognize their own limitations in order to 
avoid excessive frustrations or neurotic behavior 
when the pinnacle of success is not achieved. 

A most important factor in considering what 
can be asked of our children is the means where- 
by parents establish standards which are high 
enough to encourage effort without being so 
high that a child is completely discouraged. This 
is the great problem confronting both parents 
and educators today. As Dr. Taylor said, “the 
real challenge to this country is . . . how can we 
give to our children the educational support 
they need to carry out their mission as Ameri- 
cans?” Students today can do much more than 
they are doing and it is necessary to improve 
the quality of teaching of all subjects. He feels 
that it is the task of parents and teachers to “de- 
veiop in our students a sense of commitment 
about what they are doing and a sense of impor- 
tance in being students.” Mrs. Trilling agreed 
that modern education is not asking enough of 
students, for she noted that “education and the 
putting of pressure are virtually inseparable.” 
Achievement in any sphere requires more effort 
than one is quite ready to give. 

BARBARA F. GAULOCHER 
Child Study Association of America 
New York City 
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STATUS OF SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
IN 1957-58! 


Dvrine 1957-58, ScHoot anp Society published 21 
issues on a number of subjects and problems in the 
theoretical, evaluative, and informative phases of 
education. Among the foreign countries treated dur- 
ing the year were Ghana, the Philippines, Iran, and 
Liberia. The U.S.S.R. came in for its share of atten- 
tion. Many articles dealt with higher and teacher 
education, science and engineering education, curric- 
ulum problems, the gifted, merit rating, and educa- 
tional criticism. 

There were two special issues: the 38th annual re- 
port on enrollments in accredited colleges and uni- 
versities by Dr. Raymond Walters and the NEA Cen- 
tennial (May 11). In view of the difficulties of ar- 
ranging special issues, the editors introduced the 
special section as a new feature. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
published special sections of two or more related 
articles on reading, the teacher, Thailand, and sci- 
entific manpower. 

Two profiles of educational leaders were prepared 
by Dr. Maxine Greene, the same contributor who 
started this type of article last year. The educators 
analyzed and evaluated were Nathan M. Pusey and 
James R. Killian, Jr. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Raymond Walters, chair- 
man, Board of Trustees, the editors invited reports 
of various educational conferences which took place 
during the year. These were prepared, as a rule, by 
an officer of the organization or by a participant. 

One contribution was made to the department, 
“Educational Literature Review,” in the form of an 
analysis of the recent writings on church and state 
in education. Since the preparation of such a review 
article has become excessively time-consuming, the 
editor has started a series of comments on various 
current writings in education. This “Educator's Book- 
shelf” appeared twice during 1957-58. 

There was no dearth of manuscripts. The editorial 
policy required, whenever necessary, that articles be 
trimmed and otherwise improved. Fortunately, nearly 
every contributor was kind and patient enough to 
co-operate. 

During the past year, for the first time in our his- 
tory, we omitted the July and August issues. The 
resulting economies made possible the publication 
of several longer issues. 

Stanley Lehrer, managing editor of ScHOOL AND 
Society, has completed five years of service with the 
Society. On this occasion, the editor wishes to com- 
mend Mr. Lehrer for the quality of his managerial 
and editorial competence. 

ScHOOL AND Society continues to publish signifi- 

* Based on the Report of the Secretary, Annual Meet- 


ing, the Society for the Advancement of Education, April 
30, 1958. 
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cant material which is designed to stimulate discus- 
sion and debate on basic educational issues. Let us 
hope that more and more in the profession will rec- 
ognize that it performs a unique function in educa- 
tional literature.—W. W. B. 


QUALITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


Some of the answers to a critical question—what’s 
to be done to improve the quality of U. S. high- 
school education?—will be sought at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Preliminary action will be taken with the aid 
of a $25,000 planning grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Robert N. Bush, pro- 
fessor of education, will direct the project. 

Ideas and suggestions from departments through- 
out the university will be combined into a plan for 
an immediate and practical alleviation of the teacher 
shortage. This university-wide approach means that 
professors of subjects which are also taught in high 
school and professors of education will join to work 
with secondary school teachers and administrators. 

“Assisted by this grant,” said Dr. Bush, “the Uni- 
versity will develop a two-fold program to improve 
the quality of training in subject matter and meth- 
odology of graduates who are preparing to teach, 
and to encourage experimentation in selected high 
school centers to improve the quality of education 
of high school students.” 

High priority will be given to placing selected uni- 
versity graduates as “intern teachers” in high schools. 
These interns would teach under “master teachers” 
and participate in a newly designed seminar at Stan- 
ford which will relate more closely educational theory 
and practice. 


TEACHING-LEARNING LABORATORY 

A LABORATORY to discover more about methods 
and conditions which increase or retard learning 
in the classroom is now in use at the University of 
Chicago, according to Francis $. Chase, chairman of 
the university's department of education. Herbert A. 
Thelen, professor of education, is director of the 
new Teaching-Learning Laboratory. 

Located in the University High School, the lab- 
oratory will be used for research on various aspects 
of teaching and learning, for observation and train- 
ing by student teachers, and for demonstrating teach- 
ing procedures and devices to teachers and admin- 
istrators in service. 


Modern communication equipment is used for the 
educational experiments. The facilities include closed- 
circuit television and tape recorders. An intercom 
system lets small groups of students, meeting as com- 
mittees, converse among themselves without disrupt- 
ing the whole class. 

A telephone system with a private telephone for 
each student helps the educational researchers ob- 
serve informal relationships among the students. Con- 
versations can be monitored, a fact which the stu- 
dents know, but their knowledge does not inhibit 
their normal conversations. Furniture has been pro- 
vided on an experimental basis. Each student has a 
drop-leaf table with a large work surface, a low 
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storage cabinet on wheels for books and supplies, 
and a three-sided screen that can be fitted to the 
table top when he wants privacy for study. 

Fifty high-school sophomores are participating in 
the first project. They spend half of each school day 
in the new laboratory studying mathematics, social 
sciences, and English. 

In the first project research is being conducted on 
identification and description of teacher behavior 
during different phases of classroom inquiry, com- 
parisons of different groupings of students in various 
learning activities, and analysis of work-tasks planned 
by the students in the various subject fields. New 
procedures for developing and maintaining student 
self-directed study are being devised and tested. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN WISCONSIN 


ALTHoucH Wisconsin schools generally pay teach- 
ers lower salaries than they could earn in neighbor- 
ing states, 64% of the 1957-58 education graduates of 
the University of Wisconsin who went into teaching 
chose to teach in Wisconsin, according to a report 
by Prof. Joseph Totaro, director of the UW Teacher 
Placement Bureau, and based on data reported by 
registrants. Here is how Wisconsin salaries compare 
with other states: 

For beginning teachers with the bachelor’s degree at 
the elementary and junior high level: Wisconsin $3,892; 
other states (Illinois, California, Michigan), $4,092; at the 
secondary level: Wisconsin, $3,900; other states, $4,116. 

For experienced teachers with the bachelor’s degree at 
the elementary and junior high level: Wisconsin, $4,152; 
other states $4,220; at the secondary level: Wisconsin, 
$4,464; other states, $4,671; for the master’s degree and 
experience at the elementary level: Wisconsin $4,550; 
other states, $4,600; for the master’s degree and exper- 
ience at the secondary level: Wisconsin $4,787; other 
states, $4,990. 

Only at the college level did both beginning and ex- 
perienced teachers with master’s degrees get higher 
salaries in Wisconsin than their colleagues in other states: 
Wisconsin beginners, $5,140; other states, $4328; ex- 
perienced Wisconsin teachers: $5,594; other states $5,261. 
This slight edge is. lost when college teachers with the 
Ph.D. degree are brought into the picture. In Wisconsin 
the beginners with Ph.D. degrees were paid $5,371; in 
other states $5,459. 

Not all Wisconsin graduates who prepared for 
teaching entered the profession. Of the 357 report- 
ing, 47% accepted teaching positions in Wisconsin, 
26% went out of state to teach, and the remaining 
27% were otherwise employed—as students, house- 
wives, or in military service. “Eleven per cent of all 
placement was in the neighboring states of Illinois 
and Michigan, both of which have attractive salary 
schedules,” said Prof. Totaro. 
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Worried 
about Major 
Medical Expenses ? 


TIAA’s new Group 
Major Medical Expense Insurance... 


. .- can help free educators from concern over 
the financial problems of medical care for 


themselves and their families. 
—_ 


There are many different TIAA plans 
available. You may find the TIAA Optimum Plan 
just right for your institution, or you may want to 
use it as a starting point from which to tailormake 
a program for your staff. In any case, TIAA’s Ad- 
visory service can save much time and effort for 
administrators, boards of trustees and faculty com- 
mittees in developing this new protection for their 
staffs. 





Colleges, universities and independent schools 
are eligible whether or not they now:have a 
TIAA retirement or insurance program. 





MAIL THIS FOR 
FULL DETAILS 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 
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MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
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Now Ready... For Your Summer Classes— 


A Practical, Easy-to-understand Methods Book — 


HOW TO TEACH Ja 


IN THE 
KLEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


by 


Bernard G. Kelner 


School District of Philadelphia and Visiting Lecturer 
in the Graduate Schools of Education of the Universities 


of Pennsylvania & Delaware 


In a down-to-earth and readable style, the 
author shows the basic teaching method in 
the elementary school, Here is a text designed 
for the student preparing to teach, the begin- 
ning teacher seeking help in the critical “first- 
days” and the veteran teacher anxious to im- 
prove, Definite suggestions are offered, from 





343 pages, $5.50 


getting a position to evaluation on the job; 
and important teaching problems are con- 
sidered in the light of actual classroom ex- 
perience, It is a direct, friendly book with a 
practical approach. Every statement of prin- 
ciple is supported by illustrations which the 
teacher can adapt for his purposes. 


CONTENTS 


to Make the Most of an Appointment 
to Survive the First Week 
y to Know Your Pupils 
to Plan a Curriculum 
y to Develop Class Spirit 
to Help that Problem Child 
; to Make an Attractive Classroom 
to Improve Social Behavior 


to Establish the Basie Skills 


. How to Maintain and Promote Health 
. How to Encourage the Scientitic Attitude 
2. How to Stimulate Interest in the Arts 
. How to Order and Use Supplies, Furni- 
ture, and Equipment 
. How te Evaluate Growth 
. How to Work with People 


. How to Be a Happy Teacher 


Appendix. How to Get a Teaching Position 


. . . Send Today for a Copy on Approval .. . 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 





